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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





DECEMBER MEETING. 


The next monthly meeting will take place on Wednesday, 
December 14th, at 7.30 p.m., at the Central Public Library, 
Spa Road, Bermondsey, $.E. The Chair will be occupied by 
Alderman Henry Harbord, Chairman of the Bermondsey Public 
Libraries’ Committee. The programme for the evening is as 
follows :-— 

Report on the Library Conference in Brussels, August, 

1910. By Henry Vaux Hopwood, F.L.A., of the 

Patent Office Library. 

A series of short debates :— 

‘**Is it desirable to introduce a system of apprentice- 

ship into the Library Profession ?’’ 
Pro: Charles Sexton, Cardiff Public Libraries. 
Con: W. George Chambers, Woolwich Public 
Libraries. 

“ Seeing that the majority of standard juvenile books 
were written for adult readers, should not children 
be encouraged to read the literature provided for 
adults ?”’ 

Pro: James D. Young, F.L.A., Greenwich Public 
Libraries. 
Con: James D. Stewart, F.L.A., Islington Public 
Libraries. 
‘*Can borrowers’ guarantees be dispensed with?’’ 
Pro: R. Cooper, Battersea Public Libraries. 
Con: C. A. Harris, Deptford Public Libraries. 
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“Is it desirable that new appointments should be 
made only from amongst those who have passed 
the Oxford or Cambridge Local Examinations (or 
their equivalents) ?”’ 

Pro: Miss H. A. Funnell, Hampstead Public 
Libraries. 

Con: Miss R. L. Duménil, Hackney Public 
Libraries. 

Mr. Hopwood was present at Brussels throughout the 
Conference, and is probably in a better position than most 
English librarians to judge of its results; his report will con- 
tain much that is of interest to the profession. The series of 
debates was arranged jin accordance with the Council’s policy 
of affording opportunities for practice in the art of public 
speaking. All the topics were chosen specially for their debate- 
provoking qualities, and they are such that almost everyone 
must have some opinion regarding them ; animated discussions 
should follow in each case without any difficulty whatever. 


L.A.A. EASTER HOLIDAY SCHOOL AT BRUSSELS. 

Arrangements are being made to hold a holiday school in Brussels 
at Easter. Mr. H. V. Hopwood has very kindly undertaken to give 
a series of lectures and demonstrations at the International Institute, 
Brussels, in order to afford opportunity of acquaintance with the Inter- 
national System of Documentation, of which the International Classifica- 
tion is only a part. No fees will be charged for these lectures. It will 
probably be necessary to leave London on Thursday night at latest, and 
return on the Monday night. Excursion rates are available at Easter, 
and, given sufficient notice, cheap lodgings could be found which would 
enable the expenses of the trip to be kept well within £3. Librarians and 
assistants desirous of joining the party are asked to communicate as soon 
as possible with Mr. H. V. Hopwood, Patent Office Library, Southampton 
Buildings, London, W.C. 


THE NOVEMBER NUMBER OF “THE LIBRARY ASSISTANT.” 

Owing to a printer’s error, the November number of the Journal was 
printed on paper of a smaller size than usual. The number has been 
reprinted, and members wishing to bind up their volumes should return 
their copies to the printers, Messrs. Hanbury, Tomsett & Co., Electric 
Press, Kensal Rise, London, N.W., who will send the reprint in exchange, 
and refund the postage. 





EDITORIAL. 

The present number of the Journal concludes the seventh 
volume, covering the period from October, 1909, to December, 
1910. Hitherto the volumes from October, 1909, to December, 
each comprised two years; but when one contemplates the 
bulky appearance of the sixth volume, it is seen that a change 
was inevitable. Hence the decision to bring the volume to a 
close. It has been decided in future to make the volume 
annual, from January to December. It is a pleasure to review 
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the gradual growth of the Journal, from the eight pages with 
which it started to its present size of twenty pages, with 
occasional twenty-four or even twenty-eight page numbers, 
because it so well reflects the growth of the Association. But, 
comparatively bulky as it is, the Journal is still much too small 
to contain all that is required of it from time to time, and 
it is hoped that it may continue to increase, with a considerable 
scope of usefulness. 


Hours of Library Assistants.—A few months ago we were 
able in these pages to draw attention to the enquiry that is 
being made by the Library Assistants’ Association into the 
conditions of library work existing at present. The work is 
proceeding very satisfactorily, but, owing to the heavy nature 
of the task, it will, of course, be some time before the report 
will be ready for publication. Our report has, in the mean- 
time, been to a small extent anticipated by a welcome publi- 
cation that we have received from the Secretary of the Man- 
chester and District Library Assistants’ Fellowship. This is 
a printed pamphlet entitled, ‘‘ A Report on Hours of Library 
assistants in Lancashire, 1910,’’ which shows a careful and 
painstaking piece of work, doing for Lancashire something of 
what is being done for the whole country. The Committee of 
the ‘‘ Fellowship ’’ issued circulars containing ten questions to 
forty-eight libraries in Lancashire, nearly all of which were 
returned duly filled in. These replies are all printed just as 
received, in the form of a table, supplementary to the report, 
and provide a mine of invaluable information that has hitherto 
been unobtainable. In the comparatively small area of Lan- 
cashire a great diversity exists in the conditions of employment. 
The number of hours worked per week varies from 57 to 41, 
while the hours per day in some cases are as long as 10, in 
others are graduated from 64 to 8. Other questions asked 
concern the weekly half-day holidays, and the replies show that 
some libraries close during one half-day and so give their staffs 
a holiday, and that others remain open all the week, but arrange 
for half-days in turn. In all the details given, including the 
particulars as to opportunities to study in library hours, one 
fact is particularly evident—the need for care in the compila- 
tion of the time sheets of libraries. It is necessary for libraries 
to be open during the whole of the day; but is there need for 
the close confinement of the long hours as arranged in all too 
many libraries? Such a report as the present will do much 
good, if it only provides examples of time sheets working satis- 
factorily, though on an unaccustomed principle. 

The ‘Honorary Treasurer’s Challenge. — It will be 
remembered that at the Annual Meeting the Honorary 
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Treasurer made an offer to double his subscription to the Asso- 
ciation for three years, if twenty other members would do the 
same. This offer was repeated in the form of a challenge in the 
July number of the Journal. Although there has been a hearty 
response from Members, up to the present the number has not 
reached twenty, and we should like to remind our readers of 
the challenge in order that the opportunity may not be lost of 
obtaining a welcome increase in the funds of the Association. 
A large amount of work has been undertaken in the interests 
of the profession, and still more will be done as funds allow. 

The Easter Excursion to Brussels.—As announced on 
another page, a party of Library Assistants is being organized 
to spend the Easter holidays at Brussels. As a combination of 
instruction and pleasure, this trip will be difficult to surpass, 
and the thanks of the Association are due to Mr. Hopwood for 
his suggestion and for the offer of his services to explain in 
situ the work of the International Institute of Bibliography. 
To Librarians the Institute is interesting in the highest degree, 
and Mr. Hopwood’s demonstrations will form the principal item 
on the programme of the outing. But opportunities wjll not 
be wanting of exploring one of the most interesting cities in 
Europe, and of enjoying the many other pleasures attending a 
visit to the Continent. 


THE CUTLERS’ COMPANY AND THE PRESERVATION 
OF THEIR RECORDS.* 
By Cuartes We cu, F.S.A., Late Librarian of the Guildhall. 
LapIES AND GENTLEMEN, 

In the absence of the Master of this ancient Company, 
who has left London to attend the Sheffield Master Cutler’s 
Election Feast, it becomes my pleasant duty to welcome you 
this evening to Cutlers’ Hall. There are three important 
reasons why the Library Assistants’ Association should be 
invited to meet in this Hall. The Cutlers’ Company is warmly 
interested in the promotion of education, your Association is 
strongly deserving of public recognition and support, and the 
exhibition of our records with examples of their restoration and 
repair, will, I venture to think, prove both interesting and profit- 
able. Although the few remarks I am about to make will be 
literally of the dry-as-dust order, no apology is, I hope, needed 
for bringing before you the important subject of manuscripts, 
and some of the dangers which threaten them. True though it 
be that most of my audience have their time wholly occupied 
with the care and circulation of printed books, still as years roll 





*Address before the Library Assistants’ Association at the Inaugural Meeting 
of the Sixteenth Session, held at Cutlers’ Hall, on October 12th, 1910. 
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by the public library of every district will become increasingly 
rich in local and other manuscripts. Before the age of printing, 
bibliophiles lavished upon the manuscript their utmost devo- 
tion; it was written by the most skilful scribe. illuminated by 
the best artist, and bound in the most costly fashion. It is to be 
hoped that these costly books were read as much as they were 
prized. Then came the day of the printed book, and upon it 
in turn were lavished all the resources of the arts of the printer, 
engraver, and binder. It was, perhaps, inevitable that the manu- 
script should suffer an undeserved neglect. Records were no 
longer choicely bound, and written books generally were 
treated to a shabby dress. I fear the manuscript has never since 
recovered its proper dignity and status. Whilst bibliographers 
have exhaustel their energies in the cataloguing and description 
of the printed book in all its minutia, manuscripts—public, 
official, local, and personal—have long been utterly neglected, 
and are only now receiving a tardy and grudging care and at- 
tention. No one will deny to the printed book its right to all 
the devotion of the true bibliophile, but how much more 
precious is the manuscript than even the scarcest of printed 
books! When a written book perishes there is a loss of know- 
ledge, a loss irreparable, to the whole world. 

The Library of my own borough of Stoke Newington has 
been enriched by the gift of a transcript of the parish registers 
made and presented by Mr. Frank Baxter. Many other libraries 
are, no doubt, equally fortunate, but literary and antiquarian 
zeal should be encouraged in every district, until our local 
libraries are enriched with the originals or transcripts of the 
more important records of the locality. Most manuscripts have 
a value and interest far wider than that of their immediate pur- 
pose. Of the records of the London Livery Companies it is 
hardly too much to say that they are indispensable to an ade- 
quate history of the commerce of London—one might perhaps 
justly say, of England. 

The story of the records of the Cutlers’ Company will, I 
think, interest you. The Company has been both fortunate and 
unfortunate as regards their charters, minute and account 
books, and other evidences. These, fortunately, escaped the 
Great Fire of London, but were at a much later period kept in 
a damp place where they suffered great injury. The damage 
was further increased by their storage for six years during the 
rebuilding of the Hall, and was not actually discovered until 
a few years ago, when the old books were examined to see that 
material was available for preparation of a history of the Com- 
pany. The search brought to light a notable “‘ find,’’ viz., a 
series of early rolls of accounts, covering the period from 1442 
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to 1499; these vellum rolls were in excellent condition, having 
been kept for centuries in tin receptacles labelled and containing 
‘* expired leases.”’ 

Steps were at once taken by the Company to preserve and 
restore their enfeebled records, with the result that the Minute 
Books show a continuous series from 1602 to the present day, 
excepting the unlucky volume for the years 1730 to 
1767, of which, for the most part, only fragments 
remain. The Apprentices’ Bindings and Freemen’s Admis- 
sion Books, being of vellum, have suffered most, but 
the information which they afford is largely procurable from 
other sources. I have placed on the table this evening speci- 
mens of repair, and some examples of books not yet restored. 
These restored volumes speak for themselves, and show the 
skill and patience as well as the gentleness and reverence with 
which they have been treated. In many cases not only had the 
binding and the backs of the book perished, but all four edges 
were a mass of damp mould, which had eaten deeply into the 
leaf. Nothing but the magnificent margins saved some of the 
books from severe mutilation. It is only just to state that 
almost the whole of the repairs have been done by Mr. A. W. 
Byerley, foreman of the Binding Department in the Public 
Record Office. One book of Apprentices’ Bindings, which is 
a miracle of patience and skill in repair, was restored by Mr. 
William Berwick, who learned his trade in London, but is now 
chief binder in the Department of MSS. in the Congress Library, 
Washington. The binding throughout has been well executed 
by Mr. Zaehnsdorf. 

One fact comes clearly out from our dearly-bought experi- 
ence, that is the superior power which paper (old paper) 
possesses over vellum or parchment in resisting damp and heat. 
In the case opposite I have placed for your inspection what 
was once a vellum book, it is now a mass of leaves almost in- 
separable and with writing quite illegible. There is always hope 
of restoring an old paper MS. from almost the worst that may 
befall it, but vellum, though so much stronger, and with limit- 
less wear if kept in a dry place, receives damage beyond repair 
when exposed to damp or excessive heat. May I say once 
more before I sit down, how much pleasure it gives me to 
receive your Association and to meet several of my former col- 
leagues and friends, Mr. Brown, Mr. Preece, Mr. Lange, and 
others, whom I see present here this evening. 


THE MODERN BOOK.* 
By Otive E. Crarke, Islington Public Libraries. 
The modern book may be said to date from soon after the 
Restoration; for it was about that time that printing as an 








*Lantérn lecture delivered before the Library Assistants’ Association, at the 
Chelsea Public Library, on November 17, 1910. 
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art became practically non-existent, and the production of 
such magnificent examples of typography as the Mainz Psalter 
of 1457, or the Fust-Schéffer Bible of 1462, a seeming im- 
possibility. The printer, a nonentity hidden away behind the 
publisher, was incapable of appreciating the fact that it was 
possible by ‘‘ the selection and arrangement of type, by good 
press-work, and the use of initials and tail-pieces’’ to make a 
book charming without any help from an illustrator. 

No important change in the form or mechanism of the printing- 
press was introduced until the year 1800. In that year Charles 
mahon, the 3rd Earl of Stanhope, devised a press, in which 
an iron frame was substituted for the wooden body of the old 
press; the size of the old platen was doubled; and a system of 
levers was adopted in place of the cumbersome handle-bar and 
screw in the wooden-press. The ‘‘Albion’’ press was an 
improved type, which was invented some little time after 
Stanhope’s by a Londoner, named Cope. This, and presses of 
a similar nature, are still in use in some of the smaller printing- 
houses. They are used for pulling proofs, and for working-off 
books issued in limited numbers. The press consists of a flat 
plane, known as the bed or “‘ coffin,’’ on which the forme of 
type is laid; another flat plane, known as the platen, for press- 
ing the paper down on the type; a carriage, running on two 
rails, on which the forme-table is mounted, so that it may 
be brought under the platen, and withdrawn from beneath it 
for inking and laying on; and a kind of leaf, or arm, hinged on 
the carriage to which the paper is fastened to ensure that it 
will be printed in the exact position required. The pressman 
inks the forme by means of a roller covered with ink from an 
adjoining inking-table, folds ‘down the leaf or tympan on the 
forme, and it is carried by the carriage under the platen; the 
pressman next pulls a lever connected with the platen attach- 
ments, which causes the platen to press the paper down upon 
the type; the carriage is released and brought out again; the 
tympan is raised, and there is the sheet of printed matter. 
This press is capable of working off from two to three hundred 
impressions per hour; yet, in spite of its increased power of 
production, it was evident that something was needed which 
should still further increase the rate. 

In 1806, therefore, a German, named Frederick Keenig, 
projected a steam printing-press, which, by the aid of the sub- 
Stantial encouragement of Thomas Bensley, was first patented 
in 1810. The first press was naturally installed in Bensley’s 
office, but it is not known what was first printed thereby. An 
Englishman, one William Nicholson, had taken out a patent 
for a similar press some sixteen years before Koenig, who 
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profited by his predecessor’s ideas. The lack of funds pre- 
vented Nicholson from bringing his ideas to fruition. 

Since that time numerous improvements have been made in 
the details of the machinery, until to-day it is practically per- 
fect. The ‘‘Wharfedale’’ press is built upon the same 
principles as the ‘‘ Albion’’: in printing with a hand-press 
the workman guides every stage of the operation, whereas, 
with a machine, the feeding-in of the sheets of paper is the 
only manual operation, after it is prepared for work. Even 
this is sometimes done automatically. The printer 
has been forced to adopt machinery in practically every branch 
of his craft. Even the composing, or arranging of separate 
letters in words according to a given copy, is done by special 
machines in all save the smaller printing-houses. According 
to the best authorities, the most satisfactory composing 
machine is the ‘‘ Linotype,’’ which, being operated by finger- 
keys like a typewriter, produces type matter. ‘‘ It produces 
and assembles, side by side, metal bars or slugs, each of the 
length and width of a line of type, and having on the upper 
edge the type characters to print a line. When assembled side 
by side in a galley, they are ready for making-up into a forme, 
presenting the same appearance as if composed of ordinary 
type, and adapted for use in the same manner. After being 
used, the metal is returned to a melting-pot, and recast into 
other lines.’? The machine operates at from six to twenty 
thousand ‘‘ems,’’ or letters per ‘hour. The ‘‘ Monotype ”’ is a 
similar machine, having units of single letters or characters 
instead of lines. 

In small houses or for very special books 
the composing is still done in the old-fashioned way. The 
compositor has before him a frame, upon which are arranged 
the upper and lower cases, wherein the type is stored. He 
picks out from these cases the required characters, and places 
them in order in a composing-stick. When the stick is full 
it has to be emptied into a galley, from which the first proofs 
are often printed. After the proofs have been read and passed, 
the matter is made up into pages. The pages have then to be 
imposed, or arranged, in such a manner that, if they were 
printed on a sheet, and the sheet folded correctly, they would 
be found in due consecutive order. The pages are then locked 
up in a chase, and the matter is ready for printing. 

There are three factors which go towards the material pro- 
duction of an artistic book: these are type, paper, and 
ink; to these must be added accuracy, legibility, good work- 
manship, and discrimination in the selection of orna- 
ments. Paper of excellent quality can still be pur- 
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chased; but, on the other hand, there has been a very large 
increase in the production of machine-made papers from straw, 
esparto-grass, wood-pulp and rope, which have no lasting 
qualities. The invention of half-tone and other process work 
has brought into existence a miserable paper composed of 
thin sheets heavily coated with clay, which supplies the 
absolutely smooth surface essential in process printing, but 
which has no other merits. Paper manufactured from linen 
rags possesses durable qualities, but, unfortunately, it is only 
possible to print purely outline illustrations upon it. 
At the present time there are three founts of type in general 
use, and each one is made in a variety of sizes. There is the 
old face, which was designed and cut by Caslon in the 18th 
century; an attempt to improve it was made later in the 
century by Baskerville, who was influenced by books which 
were engraved throughout. Baskerville’s example had a strong 
influence on English printers, so that they sought for brilli- 
ancy and an engraved appearance, with the result that Caslon’s 
type fell into disuse. About 1844, however, a book, ‘‘ So much 
of the Diary of Lady Willoughby as relates to her Domestic 
History and to the Eventful Period of the Reign of Charles 
the First,’ was printed by Charles Whittingham the younger. 
In this book he tried the experiment of reverting to the 18th 
century Caslon type. The experiment proved successful, and 
this old-face type is still used in books of an antiquarian 
character. The revived old-face modelled upon the Caslon type 
is in pretty general use, whilst the modern face is largely used 
in American books, in newspapers, in magazines, and scientific 
works. Tiere are also various kinds of fancy types,, but 
printers of repute do not care to use them for book-work. 

The desideratum for a fount of type is simplicity which 
produces legibility—if it is possible to combine beauty and 
simplicity so much the better, but legibility there must be. 
For this reason therefore a fairly large face of type should 
be selected, and‘ the use of very small type—save in special 
cases—should be avoided. Another factor of great importance 
in the make-up of a book is its margin. The early printers 
were careful to study the proportion of the printed page to 
the paper, so that the type could be arranged to appear as if 
it were centred. The margin on the outer side should be equal 
to those on the two inner ones combined; and that at the top 
should be less than that at the bottom. If the margin is of 
a fair width it may be used for decoration, which should, how- 
ever, be kept within bounds, and not allowed to straggle about 
the text. - 

Charles Whittingham not only revived the use of Caslon’s 
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types, but he was also responsible for the re-introduction of 
ornamental initials in English books. From his time up to the 
present, the Chiswick Press thas been noted—amongst other 
excellencies—for its fine initials. To William 
Morris—poet, socialist, and printer—much of the improvement 
in the best printing of recent years must also be attributed. 
His first book, ‘‘ The Story of the Glittering Plain,’’ was issued 
in 1891. The type was modelled on that of Nicholas Jenson: 
the book has a label title-page, that is, a page containing the 
title and nothing else; as well as decorative borders and 
ornamental initials, which Morris used to indicate the begin- 
nings of chapters. The most famous book issued from the 
Kelmscott Press was the magnificent edition of Chaucer. In 
1900 Mr. Emery Walker and Mr. Cobden Sanderson started 
the Doves Press, at Hammersmith. This Press continues 
the traditions of the Kelmscott Press. Amongst the books 
issued from this press is a very fine edition of the Bible. 


Decoration has been a feature of leather-bound books 
from time immemorial; and, although the notion that the 
ornamentation of the cover should suggest the contents of the 
book has been traced back to medizval times, it was not carried 
out very generally until the 18th century. Recently it has 
almost been carried to an extreme. Until about 1832 
cloth-covered books could only boast of a paper label 
giving the name of the author and title of the 
book. Shortly after that date publishers awoke to 
the fact that this cover frequently served as a perma- 
nent binding, and that the purchaser was better pleased if it 
was decorated. The decoration of these temporary cloth 
covers, therefore, began to receive attention. The designs 
for these book-covers fall into three classes: the purely decora- 
tive, the symbolical, and the pictorial. Many are beautiful, 
and are designed by such well-known artists as Walter Crane, 
Arthur Rackham, Kate Greenaway, and others. On the other 
hand, gaudiness and showiness are not infrequently con- 
founded with beauty, with lamentable results. 

Decorative end-papers are frequently used to ornament 
the inside boards of a book; they have been in use for several 
centuries in leather-bound books, but it is only within recent 
years that they have come into use for ordinary commercial 
bindings. These end-papers are designed by the same artists 
as the book-covers in the majority of cases, and the best of 
them are ‘‘ delicately suggestive of the character and contents 
of the book,’’ without competing with the illustrations proper. 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF PARISH REGISTERS.*® 
By H. HEenperson, of the Walthamstow Public Libraries. 


Mr. Augustine Birrell, in one of his essays, tells of a 
student who, during one of his appearances at ‘‘ Collections,”’ 
was asked by the master, ‘‘ And with what feelings ought we 
to regard the Decalogue?’’ The student, who had no very 
clear idea of what was meant by the Decalogue, but who had 
due sense of the importance of both the occasion and of the 
question, made answer thus: ‘‘ Master, with feelings of 
devotion mingled with awe.’’ We smile at this student, but 
is it not a fact that the majority of people, at least with regard 
to parish registers, entertain similar hazy ideas? They are little 
more than a name standing for certain quaint, old, musty 
volumes stored in some clammy cell, to be approached with 
reverent step, and opened with something like the feelings 
expressed by our friend. A great deal of this ignorance 
regarding parish registers is due to lack of interest. To gain 
a knowledge of these ancient registers one must of necessity go 
out of one’s way, and not every one is sufficiently interested to 
do that. Once the interest is roused, a person is on the high 
road to enlightenment ! My business, however, is not to 
enlighten the general public, but to solicit the interest and effort 
of the library profession in these ancient registers and their pre- 
servation. Before claiming the importance of parish registers, 
perhaps a brief outline of their legal history would not be out 
of place. In 1535, by virtue of the Act of 
Supremacy, Henry VIII. appointed Thomas, Lord Cromwell, at 
that time Privy Seal, to be his Vicar-General. Three years 
after his appointment Cromwell issued injunctions that a book 
and a coffer, with two locks, should be provided for each parish 
in England and Wales, and the vicar of the parish was ordered 
to write every Sunday in the presence of the churchwardens, 
or one of them, and record in the book, all the baptisms, 
marriages, and burials of the immediately preceding week. In 
case of neglect, a fine of 3s. 4d. was imposed, to be applied to 
the repair of the church. From this date the first original entries 
in parish registers, for, though some few isolated entries, 
purporting to belong to a prior period, are in existence, it is 
almost certain that all these will be found on examination to 
have been actually recorded after 1538. The new 
institution was received by the people with general alarm and 
mistrust. Meetings of protest were held in various parts of 
the country, and the prevailing idea seems to have been that 





*Paper read before the Library Assistants’ Association, at the Walthamstow 
Public Library, on May 25, 1910, 
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the real object in view was to levy a tax on all christenings, 
marriages, and burials. The following letter, addressed to 
Cromwell in 1539, describes the state of public feeling at that 
time, and strikingly illustrates the watchfulness of the Govern- 
ment in that reign of innovation and severity :— 

‘**Sir Piers Edgcumb to Cromwell. 

‘** Please it your good Lordship to be advertised, that the 
King’s Majesty hath commanded me, at my being in his 
gracious presence, that in case I perceived any grudge or mis- 
contention among his subjects, I should thereof advertise your 
Lordship by my writing. It is now come to my knowledge, 
this 20th day of April by a right true honest man, a servant of 
mine; that there is much secret and several communications 
among the King’s subjects, and that of them in sundry places 
within the shires of Cornwall and Devonshire be in great fear 
and mistrust what the King’s Highness and his Council should 
mean, to give the commandment to the parsons and vicars of 
every parish, that they should make a book and surely to be 
kept, wherein to be specified the names of as many as be 
wedded . . . buried . . . and christened. Now ye may per- 
ceive the minds of many. What is to be done to avoid their 
uncertain conjectures, and to continue and stablish their hearts 
in true natural love according to their duties, I refer to your 
wisdom. Their mistrust is, that some charges, more than hath 
been in time past shall grow to them by this occasion of 
registering of these things; wherein if it please the King’s 
Majesty to put them out of doubt, in my mind shall increase 
much hearty love.’’ 

Superscribed in haste, 
P. Epccums. 

We pride ourselves on our marvellous advancement, but 
three centuries, at least in one respect, have not made a deal of 
difference. We are just as easily roused when legislators 
touch our pockets. Perhaps, rightly so, yet one could in- 
stance not one, but many, a beneficial movement which has 
been rejected. Why? Not because it was thought undesirable. 
Oh, no! Everybody thought it would be a splendid thing for 
the town until—until it became known that a small rate would 
be necessary for its maintenance, then their attitude to the 
movement was immediately altered, and its doom sealed. Thus 
ends many a chapter in Local Government history. That is 
just by the way—now to proceed. 

The first change of any importance was in 1597, when a 
Constitution of Convocation directed the more careful preser- 
vation of parochial registers, and enjoined that a copy of the 
registers should be sent annually to the registrar of each 
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diocese without fee. This was an admirable provision, so that 
in event of fire or other destructive accident in the parish 
another copy would supply satisfactory evidence. It was also 
intended to act as a check on any alteration, erasure, or 
forgery of the original. The great defect of this canon, how- 
ever, was the neglect to attach any fees for the transcript, 
either to the parish officials in making the copy and transmit- 
ting it, or to the Bishop’s officials for their safe storage and 
arrangement. The result is that not only were the clergy lax 
in obeying the precept, but in many cases the diocesan 
authorities were careless in the preserving of them. The Report 
of the Committee on Public Records, issued in 1800, revealed 
a grievous state of affairs. To cite one instance. In Surrey 
there were 142 parishes, but the registry at Winchester had 
only 20 registers of all those parishes from 1597-1800. Each 
of these parishes ought to have annually sent a copy of its 
registers for over two centuries, so for this one county there 
was an actual deficiency of 28,206 transcripts! A somewhat 
similar mandate to that of 1597 was issued in 1603, with the 
laudable object of securing greater accuracy in the entries, 
and more care in the preservation of the _ registers 
themselves. By an Act of 1653, ‘‘ How marriages 
shall be solemnised and registered, as also a register of births 
and burials,’’ the registration duties were taken out of the 
hands of the clergy; births (not baptisms) were required to be 
registered, and marriage was to be treated as a civil contract. 
‘* An able and honest person to be called the parish registrar ’”’ 
was to be elected triennially by the inhabitants of each parish, 
and a fee of 12d. was to be paid for each entry of marriage, 
and 4d. for every birth or death. But, admirable as these pro- 
visions were, at the Restoration the registration reverted to 
the clergy. In the reign of William III. several registration 
Acts were passed, but these had more the object of increasing 
the State revenue than of obtaining proper entries and the 
better preservation of the records. This brings us 
to Rose’s Act of 1812, ‘‘ An Act for the better regulating and 
preserving of parish and other registers of births, baptisms, 
marriages, and burials in England.’’ This was an endeavour, 
but a slipshod and careless one, to improve the existing state 
of things. In spite of its title, for instance, it omits provision 
for registration of births, and it has no power of enforcing 
its enactments, except that respecting forgery. The only 
penalty imposed is that of transportation for 14 years; and, by 
a subsequertt clause, it is enacted that one-half of all penalties 
shall go to the informer, and the remainder to the poor of the 
parish, or to charitable purposes. Even the most relentless 
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and malicious of informers was hardly likely to demand his 
share of the delights of Botany Bay. The year 
1837 brings to a close the history of parish registers, for, on 
July the first of that year, Somerset House took over all the 
registration for England and Wales. 

Numerous causes, and none more than the Civil War, 
have combined to render incomplete the series of parochial 
registers; but, despite their many deficiencies, they are in- 
valuable to the family historian. Besides containing the family 
history of all dwellers south of the Tweed since 1853, these 
registers are full of historical references; while storms, frosts, 
fires, and unusual natural occurrences, such as eclipses, comets, 
and meteors, were occasionally recorded. The changes in the 
marriage laws can be traced in them, and they disclose the 
various trades prevalent in the different shires and localities. 

Parents searching in vain through our modern collection 
of names for something uncommon, will find a wide field 
of choice awaiting them within the covers of these ancient 
registers. For instance, here are a few of the names given to 
some of Cromwell’s troops—Faintnot, Obedience, Deliverance, 
and Comfort; while perhaps the most astonishing registered 
name is that of Shedrach Mechach Abednego, conferred in 
baptism, 3rd December, 1777, on the son of Shedrach Mechach 
Abednego Smith, and Martha, his wife, in the Church of All 
Saints, Northampton. While dealing with the 
importance of parish registers, let us hear the testimony of 
one well known to us all, Mr. Sidney Lee, editor of the 
Dictionary of National Biography. He writes: ‘‘ My experi- 
ences as a biographical recorder have naturally led me to set 
a very high value on the information to be derived from the 
parish register. I could supply a long list of instances in 
which details of literary and historical interest have been 
derived from those records, which could not have been derived 
from any other sources.”’ Is it not to be regretted 
that so little has been done by the legislature to secure the 
safe custody of these national records, which remain to this 
day in the hands of the local clergy? It may be readily 
admitted that many incumbents guard and cherish their 
registers with loving care and scrupulous attention, and many 
of them, indeed, have been at the pains to restore them most 
admirably, but other registers have not been so fortunate in 
their guardians. The documents are kept for the most part in 
the parish church, and may be daily liable, in spite of ‘‘ sure 
coffers,’’ to the cold and damp which parishioners not 
infrequently experience once a week. Moreover, they are 
exposed to the danger of fire, loss, or theft. In some cases 
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they are preserved at the vicarage, where, besides liability to 
the risks just named, it has unfortunately happened in many 
instances that they have been sold to the highest bidder at the 
death of the incumbent, and it was stated before a Select Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons that a certain rector ‘‘ used 
to direct his pheasants with the parchments of the old 
registers.’’ Another clergyman in Worcestershire detected an 
individual, who had been given access to the registers, ‘‘ with 
his mouth full of parchment, nearly chewed to pieces.’’ Many, 
indeed, have been the disasters that have befallen these precious 
and irreplaceable records. Even a bare recital of their 
vicissitudes, the story of hairbreadth escapes, partial rescues, 
or total destruction, is enough to turn the genealogist’s hair 
white, and fill the antiquarian’s soul with anguish. But, 
you ask, surely some means are being taken to preserve these 
records from further loss? Yes, much has been done of recent 
years by societies and individuals to prevent, by their transcrip- 
tion, further loss. First and foremost among these agencies 
are the parish register societies engaged in printing the 
registers. Chief among these are the Harleian Society, 
which began in 1876, and the Parish Register Society, which 
commenced work in 1896. There are special societies for the 
counties of Lancashire, Yorkshire, Shropshire, Durham and 
Northumberland, Staffordshire and Surrey. In addition to 
these, there are a number of societies for printing marriage 
registers only, but these are of only limited value. 

Of the many individuals who have taken up this work, three 
are worthy of special mention—Mr. F. A. Crisp, Mr. Cowper, 
and Mr. Phillimore. The total output by all these 
agencies up to the last year was 600 registers, wholly or 
partially printed. Put alongside these figures the number of 
registers stated to have been in existence in 1833. The figures 
are from a report issued in that year, 10,562 prior to 1750, and 
between 600 and 700 of later date; roughly speaking, 12,000 
registers. Such a comparison strikingly points out the 
immediate need for action. Here are 11,400 registers open to 
the risks and ill-treatment which I have already referred to. 
Mr. Cokayne, of the College of Arms, sums up the position 
thus :—‘‘ Though much has been done during the last twenty 
years towards printing the earlier portions of parish registers, 
both by individuals and societies, the area is so vast and the 
entries are so numerous, that many (probably 100 or more) 
years must elapse before all could be printed in extenso; mean- 
time, no year passes without witnessing the destruction of 
original registers of which, in most cases, no copy exists.’’ 

It will be seen, then, that though the printing of parish 
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registers is effective, it is far too slow. Some other means are 
necessary ere these irreplaceable records are further depleted. 

I will here introduce the public library as the institution 
best able to cope with the situation, and accomplish this 
national service. How is this to be done? Begin 
as we began at Walthamstow. First transcribe the registers 
of the parish in which your library stands. No difficulty will 
be experienced in getting the registers for transcription if 
special precautions are taken for their safe keeping. The 
public library is the guardian of, as it is the storehouse for, all 
pertaining to the history of the locality. No local collection 
is therefore complete which does not contain a transcript of 
its parish registers. 

The wider outlook is that public libraries, dotted as they 
are throughout the country, should each be responsible for the 
transcription of all the registers not already in duplicate, 
within a certain radius. One step further I would take you, 
and suggest that all this work of transcription be linked up 
by a general index to be safely lodged in one of our national 
depositories. The preservation of the country’s parish 
registers is a national service which would add 
prestige to the library movement, and would afford 
a striking example of what combined effort in the library 
world might accomplish. I have intentionally refrained 
from enlarging upon the ‘‘how’’ of this great work, so that 
the ‘‘why”’ and the ‘‘ wherefore’’ should receive the greater 
emphasis. In conclusion, I would remind you of 
the keen interest the American libraries are taking in our 
parish registers, and how prominently they figure among the 
subscribers to the various parish register societies. It would 
be a thousand pities if we allow that nation to surpass us in 
interest and effort on behalf of these old registers. 





PROCEEDINGS. 
November Meeting. 


The second meeting of the Session was held at the 
Chelsea Public Library, on Thursday, November 17th, by kind 
invitation of Mr. J. Henry Quinn, the Chief Librarian. It is 
the first time the Association has ever met in this library, and 
it was a privilege that was much enjoyed by the forty members 
and friends who attended, especially as the programme was 
one of such interest. Before the proceedings commenced, a 
party was conducted through the library by Mr. Quinn, and 
were very interested in its various departments, among which 
were the exhibition of local prints; the collection of Keats 
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manuscripts and relics; a guarantee form for Mark 
Twain, who was a borrower for two years; and others. At 
about eight o’clock Mr. Quinn took the chair, and welcomed 
the Association to Chelsea. He apologised for the absence of 
the President, who was prevented from being present by the 
necessity of attending a Committee Meeting. He then called 
on Miss Otive E. Cxarke, of the Islington Public Libraries, 
to read her paper on ‘‘ The Modern Book,’’ which appears on 
p. 266. The paper was abundantly illustrated by a splendid 
series of slides, showing the various machines used in book 
production, and typical examples of books, their decoration 
and illustration. Immediately following Miss Clarke’s paper 
Mr. J. B. Ettison, of Leeds, read the paper on ‘‘ Book IIlus- 
tration,’’ the substance of which will appear later. This paper 
was also splendidly illustrated by lantern slides of pictures from 
books of various periods, and produced by different processes. 
Some of the slides were extremely beautiful. They were 
arranged historically, beginning with the earliest dated wood- 
cut, and coming down to the modern process block. The 
latter included prints in various states of the three-colour 
process, which, although not perfect as regards colour, gave 
a good idea of the method of production, particularly showing 
how they are taken by means of a screen. At the conclusion 
there was a brief discussion, in which Mr. J. D. Stewart 
(Islington) referred to the damaging effects of the craze for 
cheapness, which caused poorness of quality in the paper, 
printing and binding of books. Mr. R. A. Peppie (St. Bride 
Foundation) expressed his appreciation of the papers, and, in 
the course of some information supplementary to the papers, 
said he thought Miss Clarke should have given more credit 
to the publishers of the ’forties, who went to much trouble 
to revive the art of printing. He thought that one reason 
why the early printers did such good work was that they did 
not know any better. Mr. H. T. Courts (Islington) said that 
while the old rag papers were undoubtedly better than the 
present day esparto or wood pulp papers, it was possible to 
make a good wood pulp paper, if sufficient care were taken 
in the manufacture. The CHAIRMAN thought that much harm 
had been brought about by the introduction of the process 
block, because of the necessity of using smooth papers, only 
obtainable by coating with clay. Such papers could not 
endure, and he had good authority for saying that many of 
the books printed on them would fall to pieces within twenty- 
five years. He referred to some of the local presses and 
artists, regarding Chelsea as a home of artists, and a place 
famous in book-production. Mr. R. B. Pripraux (Reform 
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Club) then moved a vote of thanks to the readers of the papers, 
which was seconded by Mr. Stephen, and cordially carried. 
Mr. Ellison having replied for Miss Clarke and himself, a 
vote of thanks to the Chairman, with which was coupled the 
name of Mr. Cooling, who ably worked the lantern, was moved 
by the Honorary Secretary (Mr. Coutts), seconded by Mr. 
J. F. Hocc (Battersea), and carried by acclamation. Mr. 
Quinn, in replying, said it had given him much pleasure 
to be present, and to see the Association at Chelsea. He would 
be pleased to put the room at the disposal of the Association 
whenever they would care to meet there. 

Special attention was given to an excellent exhibition of 
pictures collected and arranged by Mr. Ellison, to illustrate 
the subject of his lecture. There were prints in all processes, 
many of them very beautiful. It would give the Editor much 
pleasure to make this an issue de luxe of the ‘ Library 
Assistant,’ with reproductions of many of the pictures. But 
this is impossible for many reasons. Mr. Ellison has, how- 
ever, some specimen prints from process blocks which he would 
be pleased to send to any members on receipt of a penny stamp 
to cover postage. 





IRISH BRANCH. 

The monthly meeting of the above Branch was held in the 
Central Reference Library, Belfast, on Wednesday, Nov. 9th. 
Mr. T. Coulson occupied the chair, before a large attendance 
of the members. The Minutes of the previous 
meeting having been read and passed, after some discussion, 
the CHAIRMAN delivered a brief address to the members; after 
which Mr. J. F. Scitiey read a paper on ‘‘ The History of the 
Classified Catalogue in the Nineteenth Century.’ 
He treated the subject in a very able manner, 
and showed very clearly the progress of this form of 
catalogue, and its reception in America, on the Continent and 
in England. A discussion ensued, in which the following mem- 
bers took part: Messrs. Rowan, Moore, Warren, Lauder, 
Wilson and Coulson. Not the least interesting part of the 
meeting was the appointment of Messrs. A. H. E. Moore and 
J. F. Scilley to conduct the study class in Section VI. of the 
Syllabus. Votes of thanks to Mr. J. F. Scilley and the Chair- 
man concluded the meeting. 


SOUTH WALES BRANCH. 


Visit to Cardiff Castle. 
The fourth session was opened by a most enjoyable visit 
to Cardiff Castle. The Castle, which is picturesquely situated 
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near the centre of the city, has a most interesting history, 
dating trom very early times. A prominent example of the 
historical events that have taken place in it is the imprison- 
ment, by Henry I., of his brother Robert, Duke of Normandy, 
for the twenty-eight years following the battle of Tinchebrai, 
in 1106. The interior of the castle is finely decorated, 
one special feature being the Arabian Room, which was greatly 
admired. It was built by the late Marquis of Bute, and is a 
replica of an Eastern chamber; the gilding being carried out 
in twenty-four carat gold. Perhaps the most interesting parts 
to librarians were the Chaucer Room and the Library, both of 
which were visited. There was a good attendance of members, 
and the afternoon’s enjoyment was very much appreciated. 


IsLincton Pus.ic Liprarigs. Select Catalogue and Guide: a 
Classified List of the Best Books on All Subjects in the 
Central, North, and West Libraries. 827 pp., 43 x 7}in., 
1910. 


The catalogue before us is, we believe, the first select catalogue of its 
kind issued by any public library, and, compiled as it is, under the direction 
of Mr. James Duff Brown, the well-known Chief Librarian of Islington, 
will doubtless be examined with far greater interest than befalls the average 
library catalogue. ‘The catalogue is, too, we believe, the first to be com- 
piled under the ‘‘ Subject Classification’? arrangement, and is, therefore 
welcome as a test for that scheme. The preface states that it was ‘* thought 
unnecessary to issue a complete printed catalogue for many reasons, but par- 
ticularly because readers have direct access to the books as they stand on the 
shelves. . . Catalogues are too costly, because very soon out of date, and only 
sell to a limited extent. It is estimated that a complete printed catalogue 
would occupy about 3,000 pages, and would have to be sold at a prohibi- 
tive price.” The present catalogue, two inches in thickness, is conveniently 
portable. In 758 pages are listed the principal books on all subjects 
stocked in the Adult Reference and Lending Departments of the Libraries. 
The arrangement is according to the Subject Classification, a 36-page sub- 
ject index being placed at the end of the volume. Bold subject headings 
are given for each division of the Classification represented. The entries 
include authors’ names, biographical dates, titles of books, dates of pub- 
lication and library letters. The preliminary pages are occupied with a 
guide to the Libraries, a most useful adjunct, and one which should com- 
mend itself to other libraries. We are of opinion that more type distinctions 
and a name index would have been valuable additions, even at the expense 
of cutting down a portion of the general catalogue. In a large number of 
subjects the catalogue can be regarded as a guide to the best books, and 
as it stands it is one of the most serviceable library productions that we have 
seen. It shows the results of years of experience and careful attention 
to the needs of the student, as well as to the needs of that most exacting 
of masters, the general reading public. 





LIBRARY ASSOCIATION LIBRARY. 
As an addition to the note that was pubished in the November number 
of ** The Library Assistant,’’ it may be well to point out that the Library 
Association Library at the London Schoo! of Economics cannot, of course, 
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be considered in any way complete. The following books (most of them 
** Sources of Information ’’ for students preparing for the L.A. Examina- 
tions) are specially needed, and would be gladly welcomed. 


BirRELL: Copyright in Books; Boucnot: The Printed Book; 
Brooke: English Literature, 1901; Burton: The Book Hunter; Crark: 
Care of Books, 1901, or 1909; Corton: Typographical Gazeteer, 1831- 
66, 2 vols.; Courtney: Register of National Bibliography, 2 vols., 1905; 
Craik: History of Englsh Language and Literature, 2 vols., 1890; Crane: 
Decorative Illustration of Books; Crawrorp: Cataloguing Suggestions for 
a Small Library, 1908; Epwarps: Memoirs of Libraries vol. 2; Fiinr: 
Philosophy as Scientia Scientiarum, 1904; Gosse: Modern English 
Literature, 1898; Grarse.: Handbuch der Bibliothekslehre, 1902; Hatta: 
Introduction to the literature of Europe, 1882; HircHLer: Cataloguing for 
Small Libraries ; Jacosi : The Making of Books, 1891; Printing, 1906; Some 
Notes of Books and Printing, 1903; Jrvons: Princip'es of Science; 
Linrary: The N.S., vols. 3—8, 1902-7; Liprary JourNAL: Vols. 3—27 
and 29, 1879-1902 and 1904; Literary Year Book: All except 1909; 
RaLeiait: English Novel; Rosertrson : Courses of Study ; Sainrsnury : Short 
History of English Literature, 1898 ; SavaGcre: Story of Books and Libraries ; 
Stetn: Manuel der Bibliographie Général, 1890; ‘Taine: History of English 
Literature, 1891, 2 vos.; ZazEuNSpoRF: Art of Bookbinding. 

B. M. Heapicar. 


WORK OF THE COUNCIL. 


A Meeting of the Council was held at the Bishopsgate Institute, E.C., 
on Wednesday, November 23rd, at 8 p.m., the President occupying the 
Chair. Formal business having been transacted, Mr. Chambers moved 
that an excursion to Brussels at Easter be organised on the lines of a 
Holiday School. Mr. Hopwood seconded, and, in so doing, undertook 
to superintend the arrangements and to give a series of lectures and ° 
demonstrations at the International Institute, Brussels. This was carried. 

Mr. Hogg moved that the Secretary be instructed to approach the 
Secretaries of the International Congress of Librarians, with the view to 
appointing the President (Mr. W. C. Berwick Sayers) and Mr. H. V. 
Hopwood to serve as delegates on the International Standing Committee, 
which has been formed to carry out the resolutions passed by the Congress 
and to safeguard the interests of librarians generally. Mr. Chambers 
seconded, and the motion was carried. The Hon. Treasurer reported a 
balance in hand of £17 15s. 8d., and submitted accounts for payment j 
amounting to £18 12s. 4d. i 

APPOINTMENTS AND CHANGES. 

Niemeyer, Mr. Cuartes W., of Horwich, near Bolton, has been 
appointed Librarian of the Farnworth, Lancs., Carnegie Library. There 
were more than 200 applications for the appointment. 

Woop, Miss B., Junior Assistant, Brighton Public Library, Museum 
and Art Gallery, has been appointed to the clerical staff in place of Miss 
L. Shelley, resigned. 











NEW MEMBERS. 


Memeer: J. A. Feist, Brighton. 

Associates: T. Bones, J. Collier, J. Dixon, N. Pickering, P. Shaw, 
all of Blackpool; Winifred Barnwell, Worthing; Florence M. Jefferson, 
Edith Young, F. J. W. Salvage, Brighton; E. H. Perrett, E. J. Roberts, 
Bournemouth; Albert Bright, Whitechapel; H. Edge, Bolton; G. Hudson, 
Walthamstow. 

Midland Branch. Member: H. Woodbine, Selly Oak, near Birmingham. 
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